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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


At the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, it was in the context of 
discussions on human rights that the issue of genocide and in particular that of the 
Armenian genocide was raised. To some it might have appeared that a thing of the past 
was unnecessarily being dragged into the present. But the fact is that the Armenian 
genocide has serious current implications for the Armenian people and the inter- 
national community. The Assembly recognized thts in adopting the minute on the 
subject and stated “The silence of the world community and deliberate efforts to deny 
even historical facts have been consistent sources of anguish and growing despair to the 
Armenian people, the Armenian churches and many others.” 


In a way the Armenian churches have a special claim on the World Council of 
Churches. As the Armenian churches uniquely represent the Armenian people, their 
membership in the WCC provides them with one major international forum for the 
Armenian people. Their concerns therefore need to be especially recognized by the 
ecumenical movement and all efforts should be made to mobilize international support 
for their legitimate concerns. Even though the Armenian churches have played a 
significant role in the ecumenical movement, their history and their special plight are not 
widely known among the churches. Their witness as churches is all the more significant 
when one considers what suffering the Armenian people have gone through. 


In publishing this CCIA Background Information we are responding to the request of 
the Assembly to provide information to the churches on the Armenian people’s history 
with special reference to the Armenian genocide. We have taken every care to be 
historically accurate and to be factual. We are aware that the topic is a delicate one and 
controversies have been generated around it 


As the Assembly stated there are current threats of genocide to some peoples. Even 
during the post-Second World War period peoples and communities have been 
exterminated. Ethnic minorities face extinction in many parts of the world. Struggles for 
self-determination of people are violently suppressed and systematic destruction of 
people is often the result. Prolonged neglect and denial of rights of minorities have led 
to violent conflicts in many nations and the potential for such conflicts is increasing 
in many others. Major powers calculating their geopolitical interests and their security 
needs do not hesitate to sacrifice the legitimate rights of nationalities. The Armenian 
genocide is a poignant reminder of all these, but also of the responsibility of the inter- 
national community to pursue relentlessly efforts for resolution of conflicts in a peaceful 
manner which ensures justice. 


This is not the first time that the CCIA has taken up the issue of the Armenian 
genocide. It has previously raised it within the UN system, especially through the 
Commission on Human Rights and the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities. At the 1979 meeting of the Commission on Human Rights 
the CCIA said in asking for the retention of the reference to the Armenian genocide in the 
Sub-Commission’s report, “The massacre of Armenians as an indisputable case of 
genocide has been borne out by a wealth of documentation. The events of 1915-1916 not 
only are historical facts. They remain fresh in the memory of a people. The absence of 
any reference to these events would not only call into question the study's objectivity 
and accuracy, but blot out from the record of the UN the tragic and painful experience 
of the Armenian people.” 


It may be asked, “What can be done now?” Admittedly it is not easy to suggest any 
feasible political solutions. But this should not prevent the international community 
from beginning a political process on this matter. The first stage of such a process is the 
re-opening of the case. The issue has to be brought again into the agenda of the inter- 
national community. This can be done meaningfully only by an acknowledgement of the 
Armenian genocide by the international community and the Turkish authorities. Such 
an acknowledgement may then lead to a dialogue on the question. This process involves 
risks but it may be the only way to avert further tragedies and to draw the lessons that can 
help the international community in dealing with similar cases. 


We wish to acknowledge gratefully the valuable advice given by the Rev. Aharon 
Sapsezian and Mr. Varoujan Attarian in the preparation of this Background Information. 


Geneva, May 1984 Ninan Koshy 
Director 


ARMENIA: 
THE CONTINUING TRAGEDY 


On 28 January 1973, Kourken Yanikian, a man more than75 years old, shot to death 
two Turkish diplomats in Santa Barbara, California. The case of this quiet old man who 
alone had prepared and executed these two murders caused considerable embarrassment 
to the Superior Court of California, which found that he was “probably dangerous to no 
one but a person of Turkish ancestry.” 


Kourken Yanikian’s personal story runs parallel to the history of his people since the 
beginning of the 20th century. He was born in the eastern part of present-day Turkey, 
which historically was called Armenia, and was brought up as a child in respect and 
love of the Armenian people’s church, Christian traditions and culture. Then came 
World War I and what some modern authors call the Armenian catastrophe. Young 
Kourken saw most of his family slain by Turks and was witness to dreadful scenes of 
massacre and deportation of Armenians. He nevertheless was able to escape and survive, 
lived as arefugee here and there, and finally became a rather prosperous man in the USA. 


By the end of his life, Yanikian felt he had something else to do. He had a message to 
leave to his compatriots: even an old finished Armenian could not accept to live 
comfortably after what his people had suffered. Every Armenian had a duty to 
accomplish. He wanted to recall to the authorities which would have to judge him, and 
the political power they represented, the case of the Armenian people, eliminated from 
their homeland some sixty years before. 


Assassinations of Turkish diplomats, bombings of Turkish and other institutions 
(from which even some related offices of the World Council of Churches have not been 
exempted) and in rare cases hostage-taking during occupation of Turkish premises have 
meanwhile become familiar items in newspapers the world over. The number of victims 
is approaching fifty, and Armenian terrorist operations have been reported in Europe 
(notably France and Switzerland, but reaching as far as Bulgaria in Eastern Europe), 
the Middle East (notably Lebanon and Iran), as well as North America and even 
Australia. 


These operations are no longer the work of individuals, but have been claimed by a 
growing number of groups. Two organizations which have appeared most prominently 
as the authors of terrorist actions are the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of 
Armenia (ASALA) and the Justice Commandos of the Armenian Genocide (JCAG), 
the latter primarily oriented towards operations against Turkish diplomats. 


Undeniably, these activities have caused great consternation to the vast majority of 
law-abiding and image-conscious Armenians, who live in a diaspora as large as the 
world. At the same time, the significance of this unexpected phenomenon of Armenian 
terrorism cannot be underrated. The majority of members of these terrorist groups are 
not, like Kourken Yanikian, persons at the end of their lives, persons who have them- 
selves experienced the tragedy of the evil perpetrated against the Armenian people. 


On the contrary, these are young people, and their emergence has dashed the hopes 
of some that the Armenian question might pass from the world agenda, as the children 
and grandchildren of the survivors and eyewitnesses will have been engulfed by 
assimilation, and the Armenian national identity will have suffered cultural dis- 
integration. 


It is regrettable that world attention to the unsettled claims of the Armenian people 
has been unable or unwilling to heed the peaceful pleas of an entire generation of victims, 
whereas, incredulously, it is now listening to the words of their children who themselves 
have claimed victims through the use of violence and terror. Before the Geneva Court of 
Justice, A. Yenikomshian, one of the very few Armenian terrorists so far to be 
apprehended, gave the following rationale for his activities : 


“,.. Western Armenia, Le. the part of Armenia occupied by the Ottoman, has been 
emptied of its indigenous inhabitants and only a few hundred thousand 
Armenians were able to flee from the massacres. Part of these found refuge in 
Eastern Armenia, Le. the part of Armenia which was occupied by the Tsarist 
Empire and which is now Soviet Armenia, and the rest settled a bit everywhere in 
the world and constitutes what we call today the ‘Armenian diaspora’. 


“This first genocide of the 20th century of which the Armenian people were the 
victim, has been recognized by neither the Turkish state nor by international 
authorities. The world continues to maintain silence regarding this problem. The 
criminals have never been punished and the victims have never been compensated. 


“The Armenian question is not only a problem of recognizing the genocide and of 
indemnification. It is essentially an issue regarding territorial rights, Le. the right 
of the Armenian people to return to their homeland, presently occupied by 
Turkey, as well as its right to self-determination, which may lead to the foundation 
of an independent Armenian state. 


“Reasons of state have always prevailed over justice. Economic and strategic 
interests have always prevailed over the legitimate rights of a people. After sixty 
years of efforts and peaceful struggle, and after so many years of humiliation, the 
Armenian people are finally realizing that nothing will be given to them free of 
charge. They are realizing that in order to recuperate their legitimate rights, they 
will have to pay with their blood. It is thus that the Armenian liberation 
organizations came into being. 


“We know who is our enemy and our struggle is directed against this enemy. Our 
enemy is the Turkish state. 


“The Armenian problem exists, and a solution has to be found. Every possible 
way which may lead to the solution of this problem has been cut off, except the 


way of an armed struggle, since it is impossible to cut off the way of an armed 
struggle. 


“Tf this way will also be barred, then one has to wipe the Armenian people off the 
map. This is why the Armenian people have opted for armed struggle...” 


THE ORIGINS 


Who are the Armenians, and what accounts for the bitterness which has erupted in 
this violence ? 


Armenia is the region of high plateaus between the Caspian, Black and Mediterranean 
Seas, in an area now referred to as Eastern Anatolia and Transcaucasia, on both sides of 
the current Soviet -Turkish frontier. Although tracing their lineage, according to epical- 
biblical traditions, to Noah, whose ark was said to have come to rest on Mount Ararat, 
the highest peak of the Armenian highlands, the Armenian people probably settled this 
area from about the 8th century before Christ and emerged as a nation in the 6th century 
before Christ. 


In this natural stronghold carved by mighty rivers and made of harsh but rich soil, 
one of the most ancient peoples of the world soon took a prominent position in the 
Middle East. Located on one of the most strategic and coveted crossroads of the ancient 
and medieval worlds, many conquering tribes and peoples traversed Armenia, often 
settling there for some time. This included the Medes, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Arabs, the Mongolians, the Turks and the Russians. The Armenians not 
only managed to survive and thrive, but also to develop a rich, distinctive culture by 
maintaining a delicate balance between Orient and Occident 


Armenia lost its leading position in the first century before Christ and was carved up 
between the Roman and Persian empires. As the first people to adopt Christianity as the 
state religion, the Armenians were often persecuted for their faith by fanatic invaders 
and alien overlords. During successive invasions, the people clung to their mountain 
homes, held together by their common religion and their common language, of the Indo- 
European stem, with a distinctive alphabet invented in 403 A.D. 


The Armenians retained their autonomy through successive political upheavals in 
the region by a combination of armed force and political alliances, mainly with the 
Christian world. By the end of the 14th century, the last Armenian kingdom had 
collapsed, the nobility had been decimated in constant warfare, and the Armenian 
plateau had fallen under foreign subjugation. The last Armenian dynasty having ruled 
over Cilicia for three centuries, its last monarch died in exile in France. 


With the invasion of the Seljuk, then Ottoman Turks, began the settling and 
extension of the Ottoman Empire, which pressed to the gates of Vienna in the 17th 
century. As a Christian minority, Armenians had to endure official discrimination and 
second-class citizenship. Inequality, including special taxes, the inadmissibility of legal 
testimony, and the prohibition on bearing arms, was the price paid to maintain their 
religion, language and sense of identity. More and more isolated in a Muslim environ- 
ment, many Armenians left the area in several important waves of emigration. 


In the middle of the 19th century, the number of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire 
are estimated to have been 2.5 million, the majority still in their traditional homelands, 
the eastern provinces of Anatolia. Despite the settling of other peoples, the installation of 
Kurdish tribes driven from the southern areas, Armenians were still the basic element 
peopling and exploiting the soil. The Armenians were included with the status of “millet” 
in a multinational and multireligious realm. 
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This is not to say that all Armenians lived in dire poverty. In the cities, there were 
prosperous merchants, craftsmen and traders, headed by an influential bourgeoisie, 
which gave to many European travellers the image of a clever and industrious people. 
The peasantry, however, was more numerous and less visible, working in their historic 
homeland, under the dominant Muslim feudal-military rule. 


As the Ottoman administrative, financial and military structure declined under 
internal corruption and European challenges, Christian peoples in the Balkans could 
win their freedom. The Armenian situation, however, was different. The Armenians were 
sensitive to these liberation movements in Europe, but with their homeland located far to 
the East, they directed their aspiration towards egalitarian reforms and civil rights — that 
is, change within the system. The articulation of Armenian programmes of reform, 
however, came at a time of hightened corruption, oppression and anarchy. In the far-off 
villages, plunders, rapes, murders and forced conversions to Islam had become frequent. 
Marauding groups spread havoc throughout the region, the central government being 
unable or unwilling to guarantee the security of family, home and property. 


The Armenians hoped that European powers could intercede with the Sultan to 
introduce reforms for their protection. In fact, these powers were eager to find a strong- 
hold of influence within the Empire and used the pretext of the suffering of Christians to 
advance their own interests. The Turks considered these pressures as a clear interference 
in their internal affairs, and each time persecution of Armenians grew harsher. 


In despair, the Armenians in the last decades of the 19th century, began to form 
underground revolutionary societies which drew their inspiration from Russian 
socialists. They tried to organize self-defence groups and undertook seditious actions. 
But the effectiveness of this nascent revolutionary movement was limited in face of the 
Sultan’s mechanisms of repression. 


An attempt in 1894 to defy the local Kurdish authority and the government was 
suppressed with ferocity. After new promises of reforms by Sultan Abdul-Hamid II, a 
series of massacres, plunders and destructions began during 1894, affecting 
Armenian villages and city quarters throughout the country. These lasted until mid-1896. 
Here and there they encountered some resistance, which was fiercely repressed. These 
massacres, which were not without official complicity and organization, and the famine 
which followed claimed the lives of about 300,000 Armenians. 


When the extent of the slaughter became known, the Turkish authorities offered as 
explanation that they were forced to put down a vast uprising. It is clear that these 
pogroms were intended to intimidate the Armenians and discourage them from seeking 
the intercession of European powers, at the same time encouraging a demographic shift 
in favour of the Muslim population. 


The Young Turk revolution in 1908 removed the autocratic powers of the Sultan and 
proclaimed a new régime which was to be egalitarian, lay and modernist. Initially, there 
was a tremendous sense of optimism. Liberty and fraternity reigned among the 
nationalities within the Empire. Armenian revolutionaries had collaborated closely with 
the Young Turks in staging the revolution and maintained an alliance with them for 
several years thereafter. They dreamed of internal Armenian autonomy within a 
federation of peoples comprising the Empire. 
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THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


One of the most tragic metamorphoses in modern history was the process in which 
from 1908 to 1914 the seemingly liberal, egalitarian Young Turks were transformed into 
xenophobic nationalists bent on creating a new order and eliminating the Armenian 
question by eliminating the Armenian people. 


Already in 1909, there was a furious massacre of Armenians in Cilicia (in and around 
Adana), claiming around 30,000 victims. 


Soon, the Young Turk revolution was degenerating into mere dictatorship and the 
policy of the ruling junta became one of “the Turks above all the other nationalities”. 
The British Ambassador of the time described its policy in 1910 as “pounding the non- 
Turkish elements into Turkish mortar”. Moreover, a new Turkish nationalist ideology 
was taking shape: Pan-Turkism. According to that ideology, the minorities in the 
Ottoman Empire had to be turkicized. A new Turkish state could then be extended to 
and beyond the Caspian Sea, in order to unite all Turanian peoples. 


Armenians were among the minorities within the Empire the least willing to be 
turkicized, clinging to their church, their language and their culture. According to the 
Pan-Turkish plans, there was no room for them in the region they occupied. 


By 1914, Ottoman Turkey was ruled by a triumvirate of Young Turk extremists, Enver, 
Talaat and Jemal, who united together enough ideological conviction and bureaucratic 
cruelty to work out an extermination plan. 


The outbreak of World War I placed the Armenians in extreme jeopardy, since their 
lands and people were situated on both sides of the Russo-Turkish frontier and would 
become the inevitable victims in any military action in that region. The Turkish 
dictatorship had already committed the Ottoman Empire to war against Russia in secret 
treaties with Germany. An estimated 250,000 Turkish Armenians were conscripted into 
the Ottoman armies. 


Yet Turkey could not attain a swift victory in Transcaucasia as it expected. The 
miserable failure of the winter campaign of 1914-1915, together with the Allied landings 
on the Gallipoli peninsula in the spring of 1915, may have eliminated any remaining 
hesitation to execute the plan to remove the Armenian population from one end of the 
Empire to the other. Claiming that the Armenians were untrustworthy, that they could 
offer aid and comfort to the enemy, and that they were in a state of imminent nationwide 
rebellion, Minister of Interior Talaat Pasha ordered their deportation from the war zones 
to relocation centres — actually the deserts of Syria and Mesopotamia. 


Armenians serving in the Ottoman armies had already been segregated into un- 
armed labour battalions and were now taken out in batches and murdered. On 24 April 
1915, two hundred and fifty-four Armenian intellectuals in Istanbul were arrested to be 
deported, though nearly all of them were murdered. 


Having lost both its able-bodied male population (from thearmy) and its intellectual 
élite, the Armenian community was now almost leaderless, and the authorities turned 
upon it with fury. In every town and village of Turkish Armenia and Asia Minor, the 
entire Armenian population was ordered out. The adult and teenage males were usually 
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led away and shot down just outside their villages. A far worse fate awaited the women 
and children. They were forced to walk southwards in huge convoys to the burning 
deserts of northern Syria. Few survived the privations of these terrible death marches. 
Many took their own and their children’s lives by flinging themselves from cliffs and into 
rivers rather than prolonging their humiliation and torment. For months afterwards, the 
roads and tracks of Anatolia were littered with corpses and skeletons picked clean by 
vultures. There were variations in this pattern. In Trebizond, the local Armenians were 
loaded onto boats, and thrown overboard well out in the Black Sea. A number were 
dispatched by being hurled down the Kemakh Gorge, near Erzinjan. 


Those who survived the long journey south were herded into huge open-air 
concentration camps, the grimmest of which was that at Deirez-Zor in Syria, where they 
were starved, abused and killed by sadistic guards. A small number were able to escape 
through the secret protection of friendly Arabs in villages of northern Syria. 


In this manner an entire nation melted away and the Armenian people were effectively 
eliminated from its homeland of nearly three thousand years. Of the survivors and 
refugees scattered throughout the Arab provinces and Transcaucasia, thousands more 
were to die of starvation, epidemic and exposure, and even the memory of the nation was 
intended for obliteration as churches and monuments were desecrated and small 
children, snatched from their parents, were renamed and farmed out to be raised as 
Turks. 


This systematic and ably executed genocide resulted from decisions taken at the 
highest government level. The Interior Minister Talaat Pasha boasted to Henry 
Morgenthau, the United States Ambassador at the time, that the Armenian question was 
dead for fifty years. This mass murder was not just a matter of “isolated incidents”. It was 
carefully thought out and planned months, if not years, in advance. Nor did it result from 
religious intolerance, though the Young Turks knew well how to mobilize the fanaticism 
of the village Mullahs and the greed of those who themselves were impoverished. There 
were in fact Muslim leaders who were shocked by the measures taken, and protested 
against them. 


Who did the killing? In some cases they were ordinary gendarmes. The government 
also recruited a “Special Organization” (Teshkilat-i Makhsusiye), mostly composed of 
common criminals released from prison in Western Anatolia, on condition that they 
engage in the slaughter of the Armenians. 


How many Armenians died? Viscount Bryce, speaking in the House of Lords on 
6 October 1915, put the figure then at “around 800,000”. But the slaughter continued well 
into 1916, and later still The Turkish offensive into the Russian Caucasus in the summer 
of 1918 claimed many additional thousands of victims. At that time, Turkish soldiers 
were reported to have used Armenian refugees as targets for bayonet practice. Scores of 
thousands died of famine and pestilence after the October Revolution. As late as 1921, 
a British colonel in Erzerum found the Kemalists beating and starving Armenian 
captives to death. 


Before 1914, over two million Armenians lived in Turkey. Since the First World War 
this figure has hardly exceeded 100,000. Thus the number of Armenian dead may be 
as high as 1.5 million. Another half-million became homeless refugees, whose 
descendants, with their tragic memories, can be found in a score of countries today. 
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A CONTESTED CULPABILITY 


What makes the tragedy of these memories almost unbearable is the fact that unlike 
Germany after the Second World War, the Turkish authorities have resolutely denied 
any responsibility in these massacres, or even that genocide had taken place. 


As late as November 1981, Turkish Ambassador Sikri Elekdag declared before the 
Los Angeles World Affairs Council: “The accusations that Ottoman Turks, sixty-five 
years ago, during World War [, perpetrated systematic massacres of the Armenian 
population in Turkey, to annihilate them and to seize their homeland, is totally baseless.” 
A recent Turkish publication entitled Setting the Record Straight on Armenian Propaganda 
against Turkey states categorically: “There was no genocide committed against the 
Armenians in the Ottoman Empire before or during World War I. No genocide was 
carried out. Recent scholarly research has discovered that the stories of massacres were 
in fact largely invented by Armenian nationalist leaders in Paris and London during 
World War I and spread throughout the world through the British intelligence.” 


Such “scholarly evidence” include arguments by Turkish historians that the mass 
deportation of Armenians was unavoidable because they had planned seditious actions 
behind the battlefronts, since they were sympathetic to Western allies and Russia. The 
facts do not substantiate this assertion. 


On the contrary, there were numerous professions of Armenian loyalty. By mid-1914, 
representatives of the Young Turk junta asked Armenian leaders about the position 
that Armenians would take in case of war. They were told that Armenians would do their 
duty as Ottoman citizens, which they did when enlisted into the armies. Moreover, if one 
assumes that the Young Turks overestimated the will or capability of the Armenians for 
rebellious actions, it remains incomprehensible why the deportation measures were 
extended to the whole population, and practically all over the country, to villages and 
cities hundreds of miles from the battle front. It is true that here and there the Armenians 
resorted to self-defence, but their resistance was easily overcome, except in Van, where it 
lasted until the Russian army arrived to save the population. 


Turkish historians and authorities furthermore dispute the statistics. The number of 
Armenians in Turkey did not exceed 1.2 million, they claim. They admit that there were 
unfortunately some thousands of victims during the deportation operations, but these 
were due to a few harsh or overly zealous officials. 


Indeed, the demographic statistics in Turkey by 1914 were not accurate. But different 
estimates converge on a total of victims of over | million, probably about 1.5 million. 
Moreover, if the number of Armenians was already reduced by 1914, this is due to the fact 
that numerous massacres had already occurred prior to that date. And ultimately, the 
number of victims does not change the nature of the crime, namely the deportation and 
extermination of a people. 


Turkish officials even claim, contrary to admitted record, that in fact it was the 
Armenians who massacred the Turks, in the general turmoil of the war. Such statements 
purposely confuse the great number of casualties the Turkish army and civilians had 
during the 1915 battles, especially on the Caucasian front, with cases of revenge on the 
part of Armenians who had escaped prior or during the massacres of their families and 
had then enlisted in the Russian army. 
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THE LOSERS OF HISTORY 


After World War I, the Allied Powers declared collectively : “In view of this new 
crime of Turkey against humanity and civilization, the Allied Governments make 
known publicly that they will hold all members of the Turkish Government, as well as 
those officials who have participated in these massacres, personally responsible.” 


The word “genocide” did not yet exist But the extermination of the Armenians 
appeared clearly as a case of what would later be called “a frank or examplary genocide”. 
The main officials responsible for the massacres were condemned by a Turkish Court 


In January 1919, the Paris Peace Conference declared at its opening that because of 
Turkish misgovernment and massacres, Armenian and Arab provinces would be 
severed from Turkey. Indeed in 1920 the Allies imposed upon the Turkish Government 
the Treaty of Sévres, which created on paper a moderately sized United Armenian 
Republic. But recoiling from the war, the European powers and the United States of 
America proved unwilling to shoulder the moral and material responsibilities to execute 
the treaty, and to restore the remnant of the Armenian people to their homeland. Rather, 
after the successful rise of the Turkish Nationalist Movement under Mustafa Kemal, the 
Turks invaded the independent but fragile Republic of Armenia, created in May 1918, 
in agreement with the Republic of the Soviets. In the western part of their homeland, the 
Armenians were definitively eliminated : it was the last act of their genocide. The eastern 
region was partly cut off and became a Socialist Republic by the end of 1920. 


The European powers and the United States of America turned away from the 
miserable Armenians and the Armenian question. They forgot what American Major 
General James G. Harbord after his return from the Armenian provinces in 1919 had 
called the “most colossal crime of all the ages”, and bowed to political, economic and 
military expediency in the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923, in which Armenia or even the 
Armenians were no longer mentioned. 


The passage of time and the strategic geopolitical position assigned to Turkey in the 
calculations of the world powers further removed the Armenian issue from the realm of 
international diplomacy. A new generation of politicians, correspondents, and 
academics lost interest in the Armenians — perhaps the fate of most losers in history. 
Some gradually began to rationalize the existence of the Republic of Turkey within its 
given boundaries by tending to rationalize the events that had led to this eventuality. 
Whether because of naiveté, assumed objectivity, or self-interests, a few even introduced 
the adjective “alleged” and “asserted” in reference to the Armenian massacres, even 
though their own newspaper files and national archives were replete with the awesome 
evidence of the systematic annihilation. 
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THE SOVIET REPUBLIC OF ARMENIA 


The Soviet Republic of Armenia began its life by the end of 1920 as bloodless and 
poor as independent Republic of Armenia, and even smaller than the latter had been. 
Western regions of ancient Armenia were already firmly in Turkish hands. 


To wipe out local patriotism in Armenia, Georgia and Azerbaijan, Stalin unified 
several territories into a single Transcaucasian federation. This arrangement continued 
until the local nationalist leadership had been thoroughly purged. The republics 
emerged as separate entities in 1936, after which date Armenian territories such as 
Nakhichevan and Karabagh remained under the administration of Azerbaijan. 


A particular effort was devoted to rebuild Soviet Armenia. In fact, this mountainous 
country really accelerated its economic growth and social improvement only after 
World War II, and particularly during the 1950s. A high-level public education system 
and university helped the resurgence of Armenian cultural life. Some academicians, 
such as Hambarsumian and Alekhanian, won international renown, especially in 
astronomy and physics. The fame and popularity of the composer A. Khatchaturian 
reached occidental countries. Apart from their share contributed in Fine Arts, Science 
and Technology, the Armenians also provided great soldiers, such as Marshall 
Bagramian. Their contribution in Soviet political life remains modest, however. A 
number of revolutionaries among the first companions of Lenin and Stalin disappeared 
in the twenties. Only A. Mikoyan reached the highest levels in the Soviet political power 
structure. As one of the early Bolsheviks, he has a record of survival from Stalinist purges, 
a record which makes part of his fame. 


The population of the SSR of Armenia grew rapidly and was about 3.2 million by 
1980, of which the Armenian ethnic majority represents over 90%. It increased after 
World War II by immigration in 1947, especially from the Middle East, Greece and 
France. 


The smallest of the Soviet Republics, with about 30,000 square kilometers, Armenia 
has a much higher population density than its neighbouring Republics. This highlights 
the controversy about the territories annexed to Azerbaijan and Georgia. 


One third of the entire population is concentrated in the Soviet Armenian capital, 
Erevan. Apart from the general phenomenon of rural drift into industrialized areas, this 
particular situation is also due to the inhospitable character of the stony and 
mountainous countryside. Every year the capital now receives thousands of Armenians 
from all parts of the world, who come to see relatives and visit renowned ancient or 
modern monuments. 


The Armenian economy is closely linked to the general Soviet system. It could not 
survive without the imports of wheat and raw materials and without access for its 
industrial production to the vast Soviet market. As a whole, Armenians are probably 
economically better off than other nationals of the Soviet Union. They seem to manage 
better with the system and do so with a good deal of humour. Stories of the so-called 
“Radio Erevan’, often irreverent about the régime, circulate widely in the Soviet Union. 
On the other hand, there are some permanent subjects of complaint that the Armenians 
in Erevan share with their compatriots in the diaspora. The fact that the hallowed Mount 
Ararat, now in Turkish hands, is visible from many parts of Soviet Armenia, provides a 
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standing grievance. When commemorating the victims of the genocide, all Armenians 
know that Moscow has renounced any territorial claim on Turkey in favour of Armenia. 


Demands for the return of Nakhichevan, Karabagh from Azerbaijan, and for parts 
of Southern Georgia, also erupt from time to time. Some members of an underground 
Armenian National Party are in jail. One of the most talented Soviet movie directors, 
S. Paradjanov, in fact an Armenian from Tbilissi — whose art is too free in its form and 
inspiration to be acceptable to official censors — was reduced to silence after two terms 
in a Strict regime camp. 


Despite these grievances, the Armenians know that they depend economically and 
politically on Moscow and their underlying loyalty towards the Soviet Union is beyond 
doubt. 


Particularly significant is the place and the role of the Church in Soviet Armenia. 
Etchmiadzin, near Erevan, is the historical See of the Armenian Apostolic National 
Church, headed by “the Catholicos of All Armenians” presently His Holiness Vasken I. 
This religious centre exerts its jurisdiction not only over Soviet Armenians but also over a 
large part of the diaspora, and consequently has a great moral and national authority, 
which gives some importance to the debate about its autonomy towards the Soviet State. 
Regular pastoral visits of Catholicos Vasken I to Armenian communities in the diaspora 
reinforce the spiritual and cultural links with the motherland. 


In fact, the Armenian Church suffered severely after the Revolution as the “fief of 
obscurantism” and also as the symbol of national tradition and spirit. The number of 
priests and active churches throughout the country was reduced to very few. But after the 
war, and especially after Stalin’s death, the ecumenical and political role of the church 
in the Armenian diaspora has been enhanced. 


The election in 1956 of the present Catholicos, Vasken I, introduced a degree of 
normalization in the relations between State and Church. Many churches which had 
been damaged or used as warehouses have been restored as part of the architectural 
patrimony of the country. At present, about 60% to 70% of the population is baptized, 
and religious ceremonies are attended in large numbers. 


Within the Soviet Union there exists a significant Armenian diaspora, whose 
numbers by 1980 could be broken down roughly as follows : 


Azerbaijan 650,000 
Georgia 600,000 
Russia 350,000 


In Azerbaijan, the majority of Armenians live in the regions of Nakhichevan and 
Karabagh, severed from Armenia under Soviet rule. This peculiar situation (Nakhichevan 
does not even have common boundary with Azerbaijan) has given rise to some out- 
bursts of grievance. The Armenians represent a large majority of the local population in 
Karabagh. They are of course subject to the dominant culture, itself touchy in national 
matters. 


There is also a sizeable number of Armenians in the region of Baku, where they have 
significantly contributed to industrial development Before sovietization Armenians 
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held prominent positions, as well as being numerous in the work force. At present, they 
make up a rather well-integrated community, even if a good many of them suffer from 
the cultural distance from their homeland. 


In Georgia, the capital formerly counted the largest Armenian community in Trans- 
caucasia, whose bourgeoisie contributed many intellectuals and revolutionaries. In 
addition to a still important community in Tbilissi and other sizeable ones in towns on 
the shores of the Black Sea, Armenians are also numerous in the Southern provinces, 
where they still represent the majority of the local population. 


Small Armenian communities live in several towns in the Ukraine and Russia, the 
largest ones being in Moscow and Leningrad. 
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THE ARMENIAN DIASPORA 


By the end of the 19th century, small groups of several thousand Armenians lived in 
America and major countries in Western Europe and South Asia. There were more 
sizeable groups in countries nearer to Armenia, in the Balkans and in the Middle East. 
The great dispersion in the years 1915-1923 is the real beginning of the Armenian 
diaspora. It grew from a few hundred thousand miserable refugees in the Middle East, 
then expanded ever farther and now includes sizeable and well-integrated minorities in 
distant countries such as Canada and Australia. The only move back to the homeland 
took place in 1947 when Stalin permitted a massive immigration to Soviet Armenia. 


The number of Armenians abroad is not easy to establish and this highlights some 
aspects of the diaspora itself. 


Not all Armenians are now — as they were in the past — recorded on the parish 
register of their church. Had such a record been complete in the Apostolic Church, it 
would still not cover the small communities belonging to the Catholic and Evangelical 
Churches. The termination “-ian” of family names could no longer identify Armenians 
in a census, because of mixed marriages. Furthermore, the emigration currents in the 
1970s, especially from the Middle East, make it difficult to extrapolate the population of 
a specific country. In spite of these difficulties, cross-checked estimates give a figure by 
1980 of about 2 million for the Armenian diaspora, outside the Soviet Union, with the 
following probable breakdown: 


USA and Canada 600,000 
Lebanon and Syria 450,000 
Iran 300,000 
France 300,000 
South America 150,000 
Turkey 50,000 
Australia 50,000 
Other 100,000 


Scattered in so many countries, the Armenians have developed their innate 
resourcefulness and shown their adaptability, dynamism and professional acumen. 
Although the communities they have formed are well-integrated in their respective 
countries, they have kept and during the last decade probably even developed, the 
consciousness of belonging to the same people and nation. Not everywhere, however, is 
it easy for them to preserve the cultural, traditional and religious elements which pertain 
to this sense of nationhood. 


The Armenian community of Lebanon represents a sort of symbol of the preservation 
of a national identity in the diaspora. Within a small geographical area and dense 
population, it maintains a major religious centre, the decision-making organs of its 
political organizations, many schools, churches, newspapers and other instruments of 
culture and community. 


In Antelias, on the outskirts of Beirut, the Catholicossal See of Cilicia is located. 
Catholicos Karekin II is not only the Head of the dependent dioceses, but also known 
throughout the world for his spiritual authority and ecumenical influence. From 1975 
until the Sixth Assembly in the summer of 1983, he was Vice-Moderator of the World 
Council of Churches’ Central Committee. 
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The churches, schools, newspapers, and a good level of cultural and intellectual life 
have grown within a social system not far removed from the ancient traditional model 
The community is represented in the Lebanese Parliament, and M. Babikian was for 
some time Lebanon’s Minister of Justice. 


Beirut has also been recognized as the political centre for the diaspora. The major 
Armenian political organizations maintain their headquarters in Lebanon. Of these, the 
three largest parties are the Dashnak (or ARF, Armenian Revolutionary Federation), 
the Hentchak, which is both nationalist and progressive, and the conservative 
Ramgavar, which is allied to the financially powerful AGBU (Armenian General 
Benevolent Union). 


Muchas all political parties everywhere, the Armenian parties compete for adherents 
and status within the community. Until well into the 1960s, after Stalin’s death, the main 
underlying divergence among the parties was their attitude toward Soviet Armenia. 
This varied from more or less unconditional support to an irreconcilable anti-Soviet 
stance. Quarrels among the parties were further complicated by the split created in the 
church after the election of the Catholicos of Antelias in 1956. 


Yet despite these ideological divergences, the Armenian political organizations have 
presented a common line of “positive neutrality” for the unity and survival of Lebanon, 
throughout the civil war and invasion of Lebanon. This has not been an easy stance to 
take in face of severe pressures to become aligned with one or the other side of the 
conflict. The Armenians, who have long played an important role in the industrial and 
business world of Beirut, had their share of human and material losses during the civil 
war and invasion. Thousands have left the country in another exodus, and the fortunes 
of many who stayed behind lie in ruin. The Armenian community of Lebanon is as 
destabilized as is the country itself. 


Another presently dismembered community is in Cyprus, where the Turkish 
invasion of 1974 destroyed churches and schools and displaced Armenians from their 
homes in the Northern area of the island. 


Apart from a small and well-established community in Jerusalem, the Armenians 
have a Patriarchate and a monastery in the Holy Places, at present under the authority 
of Archbishop Y. Derderian. In the presence of some difficulties within the Brotherhood, 
the Israeli authorities are exerting administrative pressure on some of its members, 
despite the special status which has guaranteed for centuries certain rights and 
privileges. This has exacerbated further an unpleasant situation which has already 
been marked by a dwindling of the Christian community in Jerusalem through 
emigration. 


There is an old and important community in Iran, mainly in Tehran, Tabriz and the 
region of Isfahan. The Armenians brought by the thousands to Persian Azerbaijan a 
few centuries ago have enriched the country with their crafts and architecture. The 
community as a whole flourished during times when it benefited from the full confidence 
and protection of governmental authorities. Unfortunately, under the reign of Muslim 
fundamentalism, the attitude towards this Christian minority has changed. Although 
Armenians have generally fared better than some other Christians minorities, they have 
suffered restrictions in the use of their language and in their schools. There are some 
attempts to counter these measures without over-dramatization, but many families 
have already left the country. 
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Turkey itself must now be regarded as “diaspora”, since the Armenian community 
is now concentrated almost exclusively in Istanbul. The once numerous and wealthy 
minority is officially free to practice its language and religion in the schools and churches 
it possesses. The undisputed head and spokesman, the Patriarch of the Armenian 
Church, presently Archbishop Sh. Kaloustian, used to complain in the 1970s about 
various forms of pressure against his people, mainly in the field of education and 
religion. After the military takeover of government, with its emphasis on “law and order’, 
there seemed to be an easing of pressures, according to declarations made publicly by 
Armenians in Istanbul. Numerous declarations have also condemned with vehemence 
terrorist operations against Turkish interests. Unfortunately, the Armenian community 
of Istanbul continues to shrink year after year, and those who have left speak of constant 
pressures brought to bear on its culture, religion and property. 


Outside of Istanbul and especially in the Eastern provinces, Armenians have now 
practically disappeared. What is more, the last traces of the historical presence of 
Armenians in their homeland are disappearing. Hundreds of landmarks of Armenian 
medieval religious architecture, some of which dating from as far back as the middle of 
the first millenium, have been destroyed or left to decay. 


The community in the USA and Canada is the largest and most prosperous. Sizeable 
groups of Armenians live in major cities of the East and West coast, the highest 
concentration being around Los Angeles. Since the 1970s a strong current of im- 
migration, especially from the Middle East, has increased the Armenian colonies on the 
West coast (Los Angeles) and in Canada (Montreal and Toronto). 


Armenians have made their mark in business (Alex Manoogian, Ed. Mardigian), 
Armenian literature (Saroyan, Michael Arlen), science, technology and popular music. 
They have produced a great number of academics and some have made their way into 
politics: the present governor of California is Deukmejian. 


Apart from the Dashnak and Ramgavar parties, both well represented in America, 
there are patriotic organizations such as the Armenian Assembly and the Armenian 
National Committee, which play some role in representation and lobbying. A number 
of benevolent societies (Armenian General Benevolent Union, Armenian Relief Society 
and the Armenian Missionary Association of America, this one of Protestant inspiration) 
were very active in bringing help to Armenians in Cyprus and Lebanon. In addition, 
mention should be made of an active church life, a vigilant bilingual journalistic 
production and a burgeoning and well organized system of schools. All these features 
present a picture of a vibrant and influential minority with a strong position in many 
areas. Butitis no less significant that its political influence has not enabled it to make any 
visible impact on the USA’s steady support for Turkey. 


The outburst of Armenian terrorist operations surprised many established Armenians 
engaged in political activities. It challenged the efficiency of a moderate approach to the 
Armenian question. Strategies are being re-evaluated and the reality of violence will 
need to be taken into account in future planning. 


Armenian refugees began to settle massively in France after the Treaty of Lausanne 
(1923) made it clear that any political solution to their cause was abandoned by the Allies. 
Indeed, the French, who had lost part of their manpower during the war, were willing to 
accept refugees: Armenians were Christians and known as hard workers. 
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On arrival at Marseille, they began to settle there or moved to the North, wherever 
they could find any job, first in Valence, then Vienne, Lyon and finally Paris. They 
contributed to the recovery of many branches of the French economy: mining, industry, 
construction, etc. The generation which followed lived in improved social conditions. 


French Armenians have since succeeded in many areas: fine arts, particularly in 
painting (Carzou among many others), literature (H. Troyat), film(H. Verneuil), popular 
song (Ch. Aznavour, D. Gerard), technology and business (N. Bullukian). Most 
Armenians received French citizenship after World War II. Many took part in the 
Resistance or as soldiers of Free France. The community has been enriched by new 
waves of immigration from the Middle East 


The Armenian Apostolic Church in France is headed by the Apostolic Delegate of 
Catholicos Vasken IL Together with the traditional political organizations, the Com- 
mittee for the Defence of the Armenian Cause (CDCA) has been very active during 
recent years. There are substantial cultural and folklore activities, performed by several 
organizations. Unfortunately, only a few schools exist to teach a small number of young 
Armenians their native language. The newspaper Haratch, directed by Mrs. A. Missa- 
kian and printed in Paris, provides a daily link in the Armenian language for France and 
for Western Europe as a whole. 
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ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


From the preceding accounts both of the history and of the present life of the 
Armenian people, the special role and significance of the church will have become 
transparent. From the adoption of Christianity by the Armenian people in 301 A.D., the 
church became the primary guardian of the nation’s language, culture, and hence 
identity. 


During the long years of Armenia’s subjection to the Ottoman Empire, the National 
Apostolic Church was an important factor in keeping the national spirit alive. By the late 
19th century, the church came to be recognized as an instrument of nationalism within 
the Empire. It was through the church that Armenian leaders sought to educate their 
people, and imperial functionaries were not slow to discover that education was 
dangerous. 


Beside the adherents of the Apostolic Church, by far the majority, there were a 
number of Armenian Uniate Catholics (who practice the Eastern rite but recognize the 
primacy of the Pope in Rome), some dating from the time of the Crusades and others 
from later Dominican missionary activity. Since the 18th century, their patriarchate 
moved from Aleppo to Lebanon. Armenian Protestants, also a small minority, date from 
the period of Armenian missionary activity (1830 onwards), and by the middle of the 
19th century were an officially recognized community within the Ottoman Empire. Both 
these churches have played an active role in the field of primary and secondary 
education in the Armenian diaspora. 


In the period of the persecutions of the 1890s, adherents of the National Apostolic 
Church were singled out for especially harsh treatment. This was partly because the 
church, as a guardian of the people, was inevitably being forced into a political role as 
persecution increased. But partly it was also because the Ottoman government under- 
stood too clearly that it would encounter little diplomatic response if it attacked 
Apostolic Armenians. On the other hand, if Catholic Armenians were attacked, the 
French Ambassador would protest, and if Protestants were attacked, the British or 
Americans would make their voices heard. During the genocide of 1915, however, all 
such distinctions were obliterated, as Armenians were killed regardless of religious 
adherence. 


Soon after the establishment of Soviet rule in Eastern Armenia, the problems of the 
Apostolic Church were immense. For years the Catholicossate of Etchmiadzin was left 
vacant. The head of this Catholicossate is recognized as “Catholicos of All Armenians” 
and to him are attached the patriarchates of Istanbul and Jerusalem, today politically 
and ecclesiastically less important. Two theological seminaries in Etchmiadzin and in 
Jerusalem cater for the needs of this Catholicossate. 


After the First World War the Cilician Catholicossate moved to Antelias, near Beirut. 
The dioceses for which Antelias is responsible include Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus and Iran. 
Since 1956 it has also taken responsibilities elsewhere, as for example in the USA. The 
Catholicossate runs a seminary in Bikfaya, on the outskirts of Beirut. 


Perhaps more than any other institution in the diaspora, the Apostolic Church has 


played a major role in keeping the cohesion of the Armenian people and their attach- 
ment to national values and language. Although some tensions mark the relations 
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between the two Catholicossates, both are active members of the World Council of 
Churches, as two jurisdictional branches of the same church. Their manifest ecumenical 
openness has in most places fostered cooperation with Catholic and Protestant 
Armenian minorities on the one hand, and increased dialogue with all members of the 
church universal on the other. In recent years, commemorations of the Armenian 
Martyrs’ Day (April 24) have been not only moving occasions of the gathering of 
Armenians of all adherence, but also a platform for expressions of solidarity on the part 
of other churches. 


The Armenian church, consistent with its role in the Armenian communities all over 
the world, is the natural vehicle and interpreter of the Armenian protest against the 1915 
genocide and of the Armenian claim for justice. On several occasions it has manifested 
its disapproval of the actions of Armenian terrorist groups. Yet it has also drawn the 
attention of public opinion to the fact that such actions are the regrettable by-product of 
the continuing tragedy of a people denied even the most elementary justice: the 
recognition of the reality that a monstrous crime has been perpetrated against them. 
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INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES 


It is clear that the tensions, especially between the two principal parties, the Turkish 
government and the Armenian people, have not eased. In fact, positions seem to have 
been entrenched to the point where violence is seen by some to be the only method for re- 
opening a question that had been closed prematurely. If dialogue is to replace violence, 
then the true motives on either side for the confrontation need to be unearthed and the 
international community of nations must also confront its own guilt of negligence. 


The Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 was the first indication that the Armenian hopes that 
the injustice which had struck their nation would somehow be remedied by the great 
powers were in vain. The important strategic and geopolitical location of Turkey assured 
that the Armenian issue was to take a position of little importance in the realm of inter- 
national diplomacy. 


The new Armenian communities which grew up in the diaspora vainly flooded 
Western governments with memoranda recalling the Armenian genocide. In the 
aftermath of World War IL the cold war policy froze the Armenian case where it had 
been left in the 1920s. As a part of treaties with the Western world, Turkey was in a better 
position to avoid concessions towards Armenians and was comforted in its stand not to 
make any. 


For some time, Armenian organizations also nurtured the hope of a possibly 
favourable development within the United Nations system, where important principles 
and standards of human rights were being developed and codified. The notion of 
“genocide” had been introduced in the wake of the Jewish extermination programme of 
Hitler Germany, and the Convention against Genocide provided the juridical frame- 
work for its definition and provided sanctions against the crime. 


At the fiftieth anniversary of their genocide, a real change in the spirit of the 
Armenian people occurred. Through solemn ceremonies and demonstrations from 
New York to Erevan on 24 April 1965, a new political consciousness took shape. It be- 
came clear that time was working against them. Without a fair solution to the case, 
Armenians were doomed to assimilation in the diaspora and a loss of their national 
identity as a people. Especially the new generation, free from the refugee mentality of 
their parents, more secure in their social circumstances, developed a new momentum of 
political awareness. 


New attempts were made to raise the Armenian cause in governmental and inter- 
national fora. Yet it became ever more apparent that in the balance of interests in the 
Middle East, the Armenian case did not have much weight. 


A painful reminder of this occurred in the context of a United Nations report on 
genocide, which first gave rise to some hope, then to bitter disappointment to the whole 
diaspora. The by now famous paragraph 30. of the 28 March 1973 text prepared for the 
UN Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
dedicated three simple lines to the fate of the Armenians: “Coming to contemporary 
history, one realizes that there is abundant documentation dealing with the massacre of 
the Armenians, which is regarded as the ‘First genocide of the XX Century.” Under 
Turkish pressures, this simple statement of fact was deleted from the final version of the 
report, which was presented to the UN Commission on Human Rights in February 1979. 
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Numerous delegations expressed their dismay at this omission. The Director of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs made a statement protesting the 
deletion (see Appendix V). Nevertheless, such repeated disappointments generated a 
new wave of bitterness and anger. Especially the younger generation was left with the 
feeling that the Turkish authorities would never recognize their culpability or accept any 
idea of justice for the Armenians unless compelled to do so by other means than the ones 
hitherto used by their elders. 


There are other explanations for the rise of Armenian violence. Certainly the change 
in the mentality of the Western world towards increasing militaristic values, in which 
violence becomes the only means of change or even means of attracting publicity to a 
cause. The Palestinian example was not lost on young Armenians living side-by-side 
with them in Lebanon. The 1970s have also seen the most important communities, living 
close to their original homeland in Lebanon and Iran severely shaken and destabilized 
by the general violence surrounding them. 


But the violence of Armenian terrorist organizations has had its repercussions on 
the Armenian community itself. Violent acts entail greater exposure to possible 
reactions. The image hitherto projected by Armenians as industrious, responsible and 
peace-loving people is giving way to a new image of frustration and vengefulness. Many 
Armenian notables have felt the need to take distance publicly from the violence, even if 
such disavowals have at times left the suspicion of concealed pride. The violence has 
created new tensions within the Armenian communities, and there persists the fear of 
retaliatory measures on the part of Turkey, whose possibilities as a state will always 
exceed those of the Armenians. 


True to the nature of modern information media, however, terrorism has already 
achieved one goal. Never has so much space been devoted in the mass media to 
information about Armenians, especially not when they themselves were the victims. In 
the past five years there have been more radio and television programmes aired, more 
studies and books published in English, French and even Spanish, about the Armenian 
cause than during the entire 30 years before. 


In Switzerland, where Armenian terrorist actions have been numerous, the political 
authorities of Geneva published a brochure in December 1980, recalling the history of 
the Armenians, their massacres, and the help they received at the time from Swiss people. 


In December 1981, the Geneva Court of Justice condemned a terrorist who had shota 
Turkish diplomat, but simultaneously declared in its considerations: “... It has to be 
taken into account that this fanatism has been exacerbated by the attitude of the Turkish 
state which has been desperately persisting in denying the Armenian genocide and by all 
means tries to conceal knowledge of these facts from the public...” 


This is the first recognition of the Armenian massacres as genocide by a legal Court 
of Justice. Some time later (January 1982), in a similar trial in Aix-en-Provence, France, 
the massacres were again taken into consideration in a judgement. 


More interesting is the position taken in France by the government and its ministers. 
Mr. Claude Cheysson, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in answer to a question in the French. 
Parliament, is reported to have stated in September 1981: “The government deplores 
the current position taken by the Turkish authorities, which persists in considering the 
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1915 events not as a genocide aimed at the extermination of the Armenian population of 
Eastern Anatolia, but as the suppression of a revolt concomitant with the offensive of the 
Russian Army.” 


Mr. Charles Hernu, Minister of Defence, went a step further “as a member of the 
government’, in a speech at Lyon on 10 October 1981: “In the case of aggression, one 
should always ask oneself who is the real aggressor. Is it the people who escaped from 
genocide who are aggressing the Turks, or are the Turks the aggressors? As far as the 
Jewish people are concerned, a German chancellor went on his knees in order to ask 
forgiveness for the crimes committed by the Nazis. When will a Turk do the same? It is 
obvious that the Armenians still need to attain a status of liberty and recognition.” 


During a TV interview in August 1982, French Minister of Interior G. Defferre said : 
“T should like to say a word on this subject. The Armenians have been the victims of a 
genocide in 1915. They wish that the authors of this genocide recognize the facts. The 
latter refuse. The method of violence is never a good one. I make an enormous distinction 
between the Armenian community, which I know well, and which is composed of serious 
and honest working people who have the French nationality but who wish to keep their 
traditions, their literature and their ways of expressing themselves; and those who are 
using arms to make attacks on people’s lives or who place bombs. Those people are 
wrong because this is not the way to solve the problem. I launch a fervent appeal to the 
Armenian community, which I know and for which I have great esteem, for them to deny 
their solidarity with those who have committed these crimes.” 


Addressing the Armenian community of Vienne (Isére) at the Armenian Christmas, 
January 1984, French President Francois Mitterrand referred to the genocide of 1915, 
saying, “The memory of what was done to you can never be erased. It must be remembered 
as part of human history, and the sacrifice of those people must be a lesson to young 
people, a lesson in the will to survive so that in time to come everyone knows that this 
people does not belong to the past, but is alive here and now and has a future.” 


Like many countries, France has taken and continues to take harsh measures against 
Armenian terrorism. At the same time, its present government takes a clear stand in 
favour of the Armenians, which has caused a severe deterioration of its relations with 
Turkey. 


In the USA, a number of prominent personalities have also made solemn statements 
in favour of Armenians. Several deserve mention : 


President Carter on 16 May 1978 at the White House, during a reception : 

“But it’s generally not known in the world that in the years preceding 1916, there 
was a concerted effort made to eliminate all the Armenian people, one of the 
greatest tragedies that ever befell any group. And there weren’t any Nuremberg 
trials. There weren’t any high public figures who recognized how much you and 
your families had to suffer. As President, I feel very deeply that I should make sure 
that this is never forgotten, not only the tragedy of your history, but also the present 
contributions that you make and the bright future that you have.” 


President Reagan, in a proclamation on 22 April 1981, for the rememberance of 


victims of the Holocaust : 
“Like the genocide of the Armenians before it, and the genocide of the 
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Cambodians which followed it — and like too many other such persecutions of 
too many other peoples — the lessons of the Holocaust must never be forgotten.” 


Many US senators and congressmen have made similar statements, for example 
Congressman Derwinski : 

“The slaughter by the Turks of the helpless Armenian civilian population was the 
first great genocide of modern times. The acts of genocide perpetrated by the 
Nazis during World War II might not have occurred had world justice been 
applied against the Turks in 1915. The post-war acts of genocide by the Soviet 
Union against the Baltic peoples could have been averted had world justice 
moved to support the Armenians in 1915.” 


In Canada, the Legislature of the Province of Ontario on 27 March 1980 debated a 
resolution which requested “the government of Canada officially to recognize and 
condemn the atrocities committed by the government of Turkey upon the Armenian 
people who were victims of persecution and genocide during World War I’; and also 
urged “the government of Canada to make appropriate representations to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to recognize and condemn the Armenian genocide...” 


Among the speeches made on this occasion, the following excerpts give the flavour of 
the debate : 

Mr. Smith: “We now are in the year 1980 and, believe it or not, the government of 
Turkey, although presumably now a country with which we are in some ways 
allied — certainly, a government against which we have no particular quarrel — 
has still to this day not accepted the fact that such a genocide did occur, and 
occurred with the approval and under the orders of the government of the day at 
that time. No one would suggest that the present-day government of Turkey 
would be capable of such atrocity and inhumanity. But one does expect that the 
government of Turkey will at some point at least acknowledge, for the sake of 
getting the record straight and for the sake of everything that is decent in 
humanity, that the genocide occurred, that its predecessors had responsibility 
and that it is genuinely sorry that such a thing happened.” 


Mr. Newman: “When Hitler began his pogroms he was warned that the nations 
of the world would not tolerate his actions and would not forgive or overlook the 
atrocities. To this warning he replied, “Who today remembers the Armenians ?” 
Frequently, Armenians have asked themselves the same question, for seldom do 
we hear the story of how 350,000 Armenians were systematically massacred by the 
Turks and Kurds in the mid-1890s. Seldom do we hear of the massacres and 
massive deportations of one and a half million Armenians by the Turks just prior 
to the First World War.” 


One should also recall similar statements made within the United Nations during 
the debates about the report on genocide which was being prepared. Many experts on 
the Human Rights Sub-Commission in September 1975 and September 1978, in asking 
for the re-insertion of the deleted paragraph, were concerned that a mention be made of 
the Armenian genocide as a historical fact. In the Commission on Human Rights, in 
March 1979, along with the WCC, a number of delegations expressed themselves in the 
same sense, committing their respective governments, ie. Austria, Australia, Cyprus, 
France, USA and USSR, not to speak of the Canadian chairman. 
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Such statements made by prominent individuals or government representatives 
have comforted Armenians who have heard so little about their cause since the 1920s. 


The question still needs to be asked, however, apart from making occasional state- 
ments, what is the responsibility of the international community to the Armenians ? 
It is rather disquieting that the noble sentiments illustrated by the statements cited were 
expressed at the same time that bombs were being exploded and diplomats were being 
killed. It is also disturbing to note that most of the governments making declarations in 
homage to the Armenian genocide continue to maintain at least normal, if not good 
relations with Turkey, a number of them even supplying arms and economic aid. Real- 
politik prevails today as it did in the 1920s. 


Turkey has not seen the necessity to alter its stance. It seems to ride well with the 
occasional outburst of violence on the one hand and a chorus of unfriendly statements 
on the other. Armenian terrorism has in fact been successfully emptied of its political 
content by Turkish authorities, who portray it as part of international terrorism, which 
must be eradicated in collaboration with their Western military allies. 
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CLAIMS OF THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE 


It may be time that the ecumenical community of churches pay greater attention to 
the claims of Armenians, with a view to helping the Armenian sister-churches in their 
struggle to obtain justice for their people. The World Council of Churches took a step in 
this direction when it issued a declaration on the Armenian Genocide during the WCC 
Sixth Assembly in Vancouver in the summer of 1983 (see Appendix VI). 


Can the claims of the Armenian people be specified ? Armenians of all places and of 
all adherence cry for justice; they expect and demand that some kind of reparation be 
made in order to compensate, albeit partly, the monstrous crimes of which they have 
been victims. They are convinced that the responsibility for making justice rests 
primarily on the Turkish government of today, although the powers that influence 
international affairs have a role to play as well. On this there is unanimity, and this 
unanimity is the strenght of the Armenian cause. 


However, when it comes to expressing the nature of the justice claimed, one faces a 
different situation. Armenians do not have one common body that can act as a 
representative voice of the entire people. Neither one of the various political parties in 
the diaspora, nor the churches, nor the authorities in Soviet Armenia can claim to be 
alone representative of the Armenians at large. This lack of acommon Armenian plat- 
form is another one of the tragic consequences of the disruption of Armenian life caused 
by the genocide. 


There are therefore differing — if not contradictory — articulations of the justice 
claim in the Armenian diaspora. Whereas in Soviet Armenia, concerns on this matter — 
assuming that these concerns do play some political role there — follow geopolitical 
considerations of another nature. 


Many Armenians still dream of the reconstitution of the great Armenian Empire of 
Tigran II, during the first century B.C., the borders of which stretched from the Caspian 
Sea to the Black and Mediterranean Seas. This glorious past is the idealized archetype 

‘of the nation sung by poets and romantic writers. Although this dream has no 
contemporary political weight, it stands in the distant horizon as a symbol of Armenian 
achievement 


But claims for justice must come down to more tangible realities. Most Armenians 
refer to the Treaty of Sevres of 10 August 1920 (see Appendix II) as a ground for territorial 
claims which is both concrete, historically valid and invested of certain international 
juridical credit. The signatories of this treaty (Turkey and Allied Powers) not only 
recognize Armenia as a free and independent state (Article 88), but also agree that the 
frontiers of the new state should include the provinces of Erzerum, Trebizon, Van and 
Bitlis (Article 89), as well as provide an outlet to the Black Sea as indicated in the geo- 
graphical boundaries determined by US President Woodrow Wilson, at the request of 
the signatories. These “Wilsonian” borders did not include Cilicia however, nor 
important Armenian provinces like Kharpout, Sivas and Diarbekir. All in all it covered 
an area of about 72,000 km”. The Treaty of Sevres, as has been noted above, was never 
implemented. Kemalist Turkey soon repudiated it. The Allied nations lacked the will to 
have it respected. 


When ASALA representatives say that they claim Armenian territories situated “in 
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the Eastern part of Turkey, bordering with the Soviet republics to the East, and Kurdistan 
and Iran to the South”, one can visualise at least a rough convergence with the borders 
emerging from the Treaty of Sevres. 


Next to the claims based on the Treaty of Sevres, one must mention another 
territorial claim, vivid in the minds and hearts of many Armenians, particularly those 
closer the the Armenian Revolutionary Federation. When the heroic but short-lived 
Republic of Armenia was proclaimed on 28 May 1918, the Dashnak leaders of the 
republic sought to negotiate (alas from a position of weakness) both with Turkish and 
Russian authorities in view of fixing the boundaries of the new state. The new boundaries 
should include the provinces of Kars, Ardahan, Nakhichevan and the Armenian 
territories today annexed to Georgia. This would have encompassed an area of about 
60,000 km’, and, although just a fragment of “historical Armenia”, would have 
represented the inner heart of an Armenian homeland. 


A third manifestation of the Armenian’s claim for justice has to do with Soviet 
Armenia itself. Quite apart from the question of the freedom of the Socialist Republic of 
Armenia to stay or not to stay within the Soviet Union, there is the question of the return 
to Soviet Armenia of the Armenian provinces of Akhalkalak and Lori (today under 
Georgian administration), the province of Karabagh (today under Azerbaijan 
administration) and the so-called Autonomous Republic of Nakhichevan (clearly a geo- 
political aberration). Most of these territories have either been in the past, or are today, 
densely populated by Armenians, and are unquestionably essential for Armenia’s 
development and economic stability. The present state of affairs which separates these 
territories from Soviet Armenia were to a large extent decided at two Turkish-Russian 
agreements, namely the Treaty of Moscow (March 1921) and the Kars Conference 
(October 1921). 


These three territorial claims are not contradictory to each other. They are all 
manifestations of the survival desire of a wounded people, of the legitimate aspiration of 
a nation whose land has been taken away by brutal force. They indicate that territorial 
claims do constitute a major concern of the justice claims of the Armenian people as a 
whole. 


But Armenians have another, more immediate and perhaps simpler claim to make. 
Turkey should acknowledge what the former régime did to the Armenians. The Turkish 
government and Turkish universities and all their supporters should cease the rather 
pathological non-recognition of historical fact and face the reality which has made 
millions of present-day Armenians essentially homeless. 
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ECUMENICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The Armenian churches are an integral part of the ecumenical community of 
churches. They seek, like other churches, to live and celebrate the unity of the One 
Church of Jesus Christ. The Armenian Apostolic Church is one of the oldest churches in 
Christendom. It is a church which has a national character and a cultural expression 
which makes it distinct from other churches, but it shares its own experience with all 
other churches in the ecumenical community, thus enriching abundantly the life of the 
whole. 


What Armenians have to share is what Christ himself shared with his church: his 
suffering and death on the cross. The story of the Armenian people, as we have seen, is a 
story of continuing tragedy. The hardships suffered by this people over the centuries 
culminated in atrocities of unspeakable proportions. Genocide leaves its mark on both 
the perpetrators and the victims. Neither the guilt nor the pain can be eradicated. It will 
be visited upon the children and the children’s children. 


The Armenian diaspora, as has been amply highlighted, is having its problems. The 
increasing geographical scattering, the instability and insecurity of the Middle East, the 
division in the church, the divergencies of attitudes within the community on many 
questions, the difficulties for communities to develop and maintain their cultural life, 
the rise of radical movements from within... These are the issues preoccupying the elders 
of the Armenian communities. 


But Turkey also has its problems. Genocide and massacre have not brought stability 
and wealth. On the contrary, this country is one of the most unstable in the Western 
Alliance. Its economy is weak and becoming more so. One political régime after the 
other suffers breakdown and social unrest. Human rights continue to be violated in a 
vain attempt to assert political control. The military has become the dominant force in 
the country. 


It has been asked ad nauseam why the Turkish authorities continue to insist on the 
fiction that genocide, or even massive massacres have not taken place seventy years ago, 
when even the oldest leaders of Turkey were no more than babes in arms. Leaving the 
psychological trauma of guilt aside, the most rational explanation is that by acknowledging 
a major historical transgression, Turkey would be subject to pressures to make 
reparations and possibly even partial territorial restitution. 


Whatever the case may be, the present world is an interdependent one. It is no longer 
possible for peoples to live isolated from each other. Armenians through much of their 
history have had to live with Turks, and Turkey must learn to live not only with the few 
Armenians remaining in the country, but also with the two million Armenians who 
have been forced into a vast diaspora. 


Violence was the cause, but violence breeds violence and can therefore never be the 
solution. Whatever the claims of Armenians and whatever the denials of Turkey, the 
solution, any solution can only be found through dialogue. It is here that the ecumenical 
community may make its most profound contribution. Dialogue is not an “easy way out”. 
It is full of risks and requires great courage. Dialogue must be initiated by the strong. 
Armenians may be strong in courage, but they are weak in political influence. It is here 
that churches could pool their persuasive powers to bring the Armenian cause on the 
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world agenda once again. And the Turkish government should be encouraged by its 
friends to take the necessary first steps toward dialogue. 


The death on the cross of Jesus Christ was followed by his glorious resurrection on 
Easter Sunday. It is faith in this Jesus Christ of the resurrection which has given the 
Armenian people the courage to continue in their quest for justice. Armenians them- 
selves may be more modest and describe it as the Armenian propensity of “making the 
best out of a bad situation”. The fact remains that the Armenian people have survived 
against all odds. They have become stronger, more profound, as a result of their suffering. 
And howevermuch some may wish them into oblivion, they will remain, for the foresee- 
able future, a force to contend with. 
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1639 
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1908 
July 
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APPENDIX I 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Armenians converted to Christianity. 


Invention of the Armenian alphabet. 

Battle of Avarair against the Sassanid Persians. Council of Chalcedon. 
Turkish victory at Manazkert. Armenia finally lost by Byzantium. 
Armenian kingdom of Cilicia. 

Return of the See of the Catholicos to Echmiadzin. 


Peace treaty between Ottomans and Persians, the former occupying 
Western Armenia and the latter Eastern Armenia. 


Treaty of Turkmanchai. Eastern Armenia attached to the Tsarist 
Empire. 


Adoption of the Armenian national Constitution governing the life 
of the Armenian community within the Ottoman Empire. 


Treaties of San Stefano and Berlin. Kars, Ardahan and Batum 
attached to Russia. 
Massacres organized by Sultan Abdul-Hamid II. 


Young Turk revolution. 


Arrest of intellectuals and public figures in Constantinople. 


1915-1916 


1918 
February 
3 March 
28 May 


1920 
10 August 
15 November 


29 November 
2 December 


1921 
15 March 


1923 
24 July 


1936 


1965 
24 April 


1973 
27 January 


1975 
3 January 
6 March 


1979 
16 March 


1980 
12 September 


Genocide. Massacre of the Armenian people. 


Renewal of hostilities with the Turks. 

Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

Proclamation of the Armenian Republic by the Armenian National 
Council. 


Signing of the Treaty of Sevres (not ratified). 

Rejection of the Armenian Republic’s application for membership 
by the League of Nations. 

The Red Army enters Armenia. 

Armenian-Turkish Treaty of Alexandropol. The Armenian Republic 
becomes a Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Talaat assassinated by Tehlirian. 
Treaty of Lausanne. 
New Soviet Constitution. Armenia becomes an independent Socialist 


Republic. 


Fiftieth anniversary of the genocide. Major demonstrations in the 
Armenian diaspora and in Erevan. 


Assassination of the Turkish Consul General in Los Angeles by 
Yanikian. 


First attack for which ASALA claimed responsibility. 
Debate on Paragraph 30 at the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights. 


The Commission on Human Rights in favour of including Para- 
graph 30 in the report on the genocide. 


Military coup d’état in Turkey. 
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APPENDIX II 


TREATY OF SEVRES 
(10 August 1920) 


ARMENIA 


ARTICLE 88 


Turkey, in accordance with the action already taken by the Allied Powers, hereby 
recognizes Armenia as a free and independent State. 


ARTICLE 89 


Turkey and Armenia as well as the other High Contracting Parties agree to submit to 
the arbitration of the President of the United States of America the question of the 
frontier to be fixed between Turkey and Armenia in the Vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond, 
Van and Bitlis, and to accept his decision thereupon, as well as any stipulations he may 
prescribe as to access for Armenia to the sea, and as to the demilitarization of any 
portion of Turkish territory adjacent to the said frontier. 


ARTICLE 90 


In the event of the determination of the frontier under Article 89 involving the transfer 
of the whole or any part of the territory of the said Vilayets to Armenia, Turkey hereby 
renounces as from the date of such decision all rights and title over the territory so 
transferred. The provisions of the present Treaty applicable to territory detached from 
Turkey shall thereupon become applicable to the said territory. 


The proportion and nature of the financial obligations of Turkey which Armenia will 
have to assume, or of the rights which will pass to her, on account of the transfer of the 
said territory will be determined in accordance with Articles 241 to 244, Part VIII 
(Financial Clanses) of the present Treaty. 


Subsequent agreements will, if necessary, decide all questions which are not decided 
by the present Treaty and which may arise in consequence of the transfer of the said 
territory. 
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ARTICLE 91 


In the event of any portion of the territory referred to in Article 89 being transferred 
to Armenia, a Boundary Commission, whose composition will be determined sub- 
sequently, will be constituted within three months from the delivery of the decision 
referred to in the said Article to trace on the spot the frontier between Armenia and 
Turkey as established by such decision. 


ARTICLE 92 


The frontiers between Armenia and Azerbaijan and Georgia respectively will be 
determined by direct agreement between the States concerned. 


If in either case the States concerned have failed to determine the frontier by agree- 
ment at the date of the decision referred to in Article 89, the frontier line in question will 
be determined by the Principal Allied Powers, who will also provide for its being traced 
on the spot 


ARTICLE 93 


Armenia accepts and agrees to embody in a Treaty with the Principal Allied Powers 
such provisions as may be deemed necessary by these Powers to protect the interests of 
inhabitants of that State who differ from the majority of the population in race, language, 
or religion. 


Armenia further accepts and agrees to embody in a Treaty with the Principal Allied 
Powers such provisions as these Powers may deem necessary to protect freedom of 
transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of other nations. 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


ARTICLE 140 


Turkey undertakes that the stipulations contained in Articles 141, 145 and 147 shall 
be recognized as fundamental laws, and that no civil or military law or regulation, no 
Imperial Iradeh nor official action shall conflict or interfere with these stipulations; nor 
shall any law, regulation, Imperial Iradeh nor official action prevail over them. 


ARTICLE 141 


Turkey undertakes to assure full and complete protection of life and liberty to all 
inhabitants of Turkey without distinction of birth, nationality, language, race or religion. 


All inhabitants of Turkey shall be entitled to the free exercise, whether public or 
private, of any creed, religion or belief. 


The penalties for any interference with the free exercise of the right referred to in the 
preceding paragraph shall be the same whatever may be the creed concerned. 
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ARTICLE 142 


Whereas, in view of the terrorist regime which has existed in Turkey since 1 
November 1914, conversions to Islam could not take place under normal conditions, no 
conversions since that date are recognized and all persons who were non-Moslems 
before 1 November 1914, will be considered as still remaining such, unless, after re- 
gaining their liberty, they, voluntarily perform the necessary formalities for embracing 
the Islamic faith. 


In order to repair so far as possible the wrongs inflicted on individuals in the course 
of the massacres perpetrated in Turkey during the war, the Turkish Government under- 
takes to afford all the assistance in its power or in that of the Turkish authorities in the 
search for and deliverance of all persons, of whatever race or religion, who have dis- 
appeared, been carried off, interned or placed in captivity since 1 November 1914. 


The Turkish Government undertakes to facilitate the operations of mixed com- 
missions appointed by the Council of the League of Nations to receive the complaints of 
the victims themselves, their families or their relations, to make the necessary enquiries, 
and to order the liberation of the persons in question. 


The Turkish Government undertakes to ensure the execution of the decisions of 
these commissions, and to assure the security and the liberty of the persons thus restored 
to the full enjoyment of their rights. 


ARTICLE 143 


Turkey undertakes to recognize such provisions as the Allied Powers may consider 
opportune with respect to the reciprocal and voluntary emigration of persons belonging 
to racial minorities. 


Turkey renounces any right to avail herself of the provisions of Article 16 of the 
Convention between Greece and Bulgaria relating to reciprocal emigration, signed at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine on 27 November 1919. Within six months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty Greece and Turkey will enter into a special arrangement relating to 
the reciprocal and voluntary emigration of the populations of Turkish and Greek race 
in the territories transferred to Greece and remaining Turkish respectively. 


In case agreement cannot be reached as to such arrangement, Greece and Turkey will 
be entitled to apply to the Council of the League of Nations, which will fix the terms of 
such arrangements. 


ARTICLE 144 


The Turkish Government recognizes the injustice of the law of 1915 relating to 
Abandoned Properties (Emval-i-Metroukeh), and of the supplementary provisions 
thereof, and declares them to be null and void, in the past as in the future. 


The Turkish Government solemnly undertakes to facilitate to the greatest possible 
extent the return to their homes and re-establishment in their businesses of the Turkish 
subjects of non-Turkish race who have been forcibly driven from their homes by fear of 
massacre or any other form of pressure since 1 January 1914. It recognizes that any 
immovable or movable property of the said Turkish subjects or of the communities to 
which they belong, which can be recovered, must be restored to them as soon as possible, 
in whatever hands it may be found. Such property shall be restored free of all charges or 
servitudes with which it may have been burdened and without compensation of any kind 
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to the present owners or occupiers, subject to any action which they may be able to bring 
against the persons from whom they derived title. 


The Turkish Government agrees that arbitral commissions shall be appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations wherever found necessary. These commissions shall 
each be composed of one representative of the Turkish Government, one representative 
of the community which claims that it or one of its members has been injured, and a 
chairman appointed by the Council of the League of Nations. These arbitral com- 
missions shall hear all claims covered by this Article and decide them by summary 
procedure. 


The arbitral commissions will have power to order: 


1) the provision by the Turkish Government of labour for any work of reconstruction 
or restoration deemed necessary. This labour shall be recruited from the races 
inhabiting the territory where the arbitral commission considers the execution of 
the said works to be necessary; 


2) the removal of any person who, after enquiry, shall be recognized as having taken 
an active part in massacres or deportations or as having provoked them; the 
measures to be taken with regard to such person’s possessions will be indicated 
by the commission; 


3) the disposal of property belonging to members of a community who have died or 
disappeared since 1 January 1914, without leaving heirs; such property may be 
handed over to the community instead of to the State; 


4) cancellation of all acts of sale or any acts creating rights over immovable property 
concluded after 1 January 1914. The indemnification of the holders will be a 
charge upon the Turkish Government, but must not serve as a pretext for delaying 
the restitution. The arbitral commission will however have the power to impose 
equitable arrangements between the interested parties, if any sum has been paid 
by the present holder of such property. 


The Turkish Government undertakes to facilitate in the fullest possible measure the 
work of the commissions and to ensure the execution of their decisions, which will be 
final. No decision of the Turkish judicial or administrative authorities shall prevail over 
such decisions. 


ARTICLE 145 


All Turkish nationals shall be equal before the law and shall enjoy the same civil and 
political rights without distinction as to race, language or religion. 


Difference of religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any Turkish national 
in matters relating to enjoyment of civil or political rights, as for instance admission to 
public employments, functions and honours, or the exercise of professions and 
industries. 

Within a period of two years from the coming into force of the present Treaty, the 
Turkish Government will submit to the Allied Powers a scheme for the organization of 
an electoral system based on the principle of proportional representation of racial 
minorities. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any Turkish national of any 
language in private intercourse, in commerce, religion, in the press or in publications of 
any kind, or at public meetings. Adequate facilities shall be given to Turkish nationals 
of non-Turkish speech for the use of their language, either orally or in writing, before the 
courts. 
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ARTICLE 146 


The Turkish Government undertakes to recognize the validity of diplomas granted 
by recognized foreign universities and schools, and to admit the holders thereof to the 
free exercise of the professions and industries for which such diplomas qualify. 


This provision will apply equally to nationals of Allied Powers who are resident in 
Turkey. 


ARTICLE 147 


Turkish nationals who belong to racial, religious or linguistic minorities shall enjoy 
the same treatment and security in law and in fact as other Turkish nationals. In 
particular they shall have an equal right to establish, manage and control at their own 
expense, and independently of and without interference by the Turkish authorities, any 
charitable, religious and social institutions, schools for primary, secondary, and higher 
instruction and other educational establishments, with the right to use their own 
language and to exercise their own religion freely therein. 


ARTICLE 148 


In towns and districts where there is a considerable proportion of Turkish nationals 
belonging to racial, linguistic or religious minorities, these minorities shall be assured 
an equitable share in the enjoyment and application of the sums which may be provided 
out of public funds under the State, municipal or other budgets for educational or 
charitable purposes. 


The sums in question shall be paid to the qualified representatives of the com- 
munities concerned. 


ARTICLE 149 


The Turkish Government undertakes to recognize and respect the ecclesiastical and 
scholastic autonomy of all racial minorities in Turkey. For this purpose, and subject to 
any provisions to the contrary in the present Treaty, the Turkish Government confirms 
and will uphold in their entirety the prerogatives and immunities of an ecclesiastical, 
scholastic or judicial nature granted by the Sultans to non-Moslem races in virtue of 
special orders or imperial decrees (firmans, hattis, etc.) as well as by ministerial orders 
or orders of the Grand Vizier. 


All laws, decrees, regulations and circulars issued by the Turkish Government and 
containing abrogations, restrictions or amendments of such prerogatives and immunities 
shall be considered to such extent null and void. 


Any modification of the Turkish judicial system which may be introduced in 
accordance with the provisions of the present Treaty shall be held to override this Article, 
in so far as such modification may affect individuals belonging to racial minorities. 


ARTICLE 150 


In towns and districts where there is resident a considerable proportion of Turkish 
nationals of the Christian or Jewish religions the Turkish Government undertakes that 
such Turkish nationals shall not be compelled to perform any act which constitutes a 
violation of their faith or religious observances, and shall not be placed under any dis- 
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ability by reason of their refusal to attend courts of law or to perform any legal business 
on their weekly day of rest. This provision, however, shall not exempt such Turkish 
nationals (Christians or Jews) from such obligations as shall be imposed upon all other 
Turkish nationals for the preservation of public order. 


ARTICLE 151 


The Principal Allied Powers, in consultation with the Council of the League of 
Nations, will decide what measures are necessary to guarantee the execution of the 
provisions of this Part. The Turkish Government hereby accepts all decisions which may 
be taken on this subject. 
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APPENDIX III 


TREATY OF LAUSANNE 
(24 July 1923) 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


ARTICLE 37 


Turkey undertakes that the stipulations contained in Articles 38 to 44 shall be 
recognized as fundamental laws; and that no law, no regulation, nor official action shall 
conflict or interfere with these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation, nor official 
action prevail over them. 


ARTICLE 38 


The Turkish Government undertakes to assure full and complete protection of life 
and liberty to all inhabitants of Turkey without distinction of birth, nationality, 
language, race or religion. 


All inhabitants of Turkey shall be entitled to free exercise, whether in public or 
private, of any creed, religion or belief, the observance of which shall not be incompatible 
with public order and good morals. 


Non-Moslem minorities will enjoy full freedom of movement and of emigration, 
subject to the measures applied, on the whole or on part of the territory, to all Turkish 
nationals, and which may be taken by the Turkish Government for national defence, or 
for the maintenance of public order. 


ARTICLE 39 


Turkish nationals belonging to non-Moslem minorities will enjoy the same civil and 
political rights as Moslems. 


All the inhabitants of Turkey, without distinction of religion, shall be equal before 
the law. 
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Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any Turkish national 
in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as, for instance, admission 
to public employments, functions and honours, or the exercise of professions and 
industries. 


No restrictions shall be imposed on the free use by any Turkish national of any 
language in private intercourse, in commerce, religion, in'the press, or in publications of 
any kind or at public meetings. 


Notwithstanding the existence of the official language, adequate facilities shall be 
given to Turkish nationals of non-Turkish speech for the oral use of their own language 
before the Courts. 


ARTICLE 40 


Turkish nationals belonging to non-Moslem minorities shall enjoy the same 
treatment and security in law and in fact as other Turkish nationals. In particular, they 
shall have an equal right to establish, manage and control at their own expense, any 
charitable, religious and social institutions, any schools and other establishments for 
instruction and education, with the right to use their own language and to exercise their 
own religion freely therein. 


ARTICLE 41 

As regards public instruction, the Turkish Government will grant in those towns and 
districts, where a considerable proportion of non-Moslem nationals are resident, 
adequate facilities for ensuring that in the primary schools the instruction shall be given 
to the children of such Turkish nationals through the medium of their own language. 
This provision will not prevent the Turkish Government from making the teaching of the 
Turkish language obligatory in the said schools. 


In towns and districts where there is a considerable proportion of Turkish nationals 
belonging to non-Moslem minorities, these minorities shall be assured an equitable 
share in the enjoyment and application of the sums which may be provided out of public 
funds under the State, municipal or other budgets for educational, religious, or 
charitable purposes. 


The sums in question shall be paid to the qualified representatives of the establish- 
ments and institutions concerned. 


ARTICLE 42 


The Turkish Government undertakes to take, as regards non-Moslem minorities, in 
so far as concerns their family law or personal status, measures permitting the settlement 
of these questions in accordance with the customs of those minorities. 


These measures will be elaborated by special Commissions composed of representatives 
of the Turkish Government and of representatives of each of the minorities concerned 
in equal number. In case of divergence, the Turkish Government and the Council of the 
League of Nations will appoint in agreement an umpire chosen from amongst European 
lawyers. 


The Turkish Government undertakes to grant full protection to the churches, 
synagogues, cemeteries, and other religious establishments of the above-mentioned 
minorities. All facilities and authorization will be granted to the pious foundations, and 
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to the religious and charitable institutions of the said minorities at present existing in 
Turkey, and the Turkish Government will not refuse, for the formation of new religious 
and charitable institutions, any of the necessary facilities which are guaranteed to other 
private institutions of that nature. 


ARTICLE 43 


Turkish nationals belonging to non-Moslem minorities shall not be compelled to 
perform any act which constitutes a violation of their faith or religious observance, and 
shall not be placed under any disability by reason of their refusal to attend Courts of Law 
or to perform any legal business on their weekly day of rest. 


This provision, however, shall not exempt such Turkish nationals from such 
obligations as shall be imposed upon all other Turkish nationals for the preservation of 
public order. 


ARTICLE 44 


Turkey agrees that, in so far as the preceding Articles of this Section affect non- 
Moslem nationals of Turkey, these provisions constitute obligations of international 
concern and shali be placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations. They shall 
not be modified without the assent of the majority of the Council of the League of 
Nations. The British Empire, France, Italy and Japan hereby agree not to withhold their 
assent to any modification in these Articles which is in due form assented to by a majority 
of the Council of the League of Nations. 


Turkey agrees that any Member of the Council of the League of Nations shall have 
the right to bring to the attention of the Council any infraction or danger of infraction of 
any of these obligations, and that the Council may thereupon take such action and give 
such directions as it may deem proper and effective in the circumstances. 


Turkey further agrees that any difference of opinion as to questions of law or of fact 
arising out of these Articles between the Turkish Government and any one of the other 
Signatory Powers or any other Power, a member of the Council of the League of Nations, 
shall be held to be a dispute of an international character under Article 14 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The Turkish Government hereby consents that any 
such dispute shall, if the other party thereto demands, be referred to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The decision of the Permanent Court shall be final and 
shall have the same force and effect as an award under Article 13 of the Covenant 


ARTICLE 45 
The rights conferred by the provisions of the present Section on the non-Moslem 


minorities of Turkey will be similarly conferred by Greece on the Moslem minority in 
her territory. 


APPENDIX IV 


UNITED NATIONS GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
(9 December 1948) 


The Contracting Parties having considered the declaration made by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in its resolution 96 (1) dated 11 December 1946 that 
genocide is a crime under international law, contrary to the spirit and aims of the United 
Nations and condemned by the civilized world; recognizing that at all periods of history 
genocide has inflicted great losses on humanity; and being convinced that, in order to 
liberate mankind from such an odious scourge, international cooperation is required; 
hereby agree as hereinafter provided. 


ARTICLE I 


The Contracting Parties confirm that genocide whether committed in time of peace 
or in time of war, is a crime under international law which they undertake to prevent and 
to punish. 


ARTICLE II 


In the present Convention, genocide means any of the following acts committed with 
intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious group, as 
such : 


a) killing members of the group; 
b) causing serious bodily or mental harm to members of the group; 


c) deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of life calculated to bring about its 
physical destruction in whole or in part; 


d) imposing measures intended to prevent births within the group; 
e) forcibly transferring children of the group to another group. 


ARTICLE III 


The following acts shall be punishable : 
a) genocide; 
b) conspiracy to commit genocide; 
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c) direct and public incitement to commit genocide; 
d) attempt to commit genocide; 
e) complicity in genocide. 


ARTICLE IV 


Persons committing genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in article III shall 
be punished, whether they are constitutionally responsible rulers, public officials or 
private individuals. 


ARTICLE V 


The Contracting Parties undertake to enact, in accordance with their respective 
Constitutions, the necessary legislation to give effect to the provisions of the present 
Convention and, in particular, to provide effective penalties for persons guilty of 
genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in article III. 


ARTICLE VI 


Persons charged with genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in article III shall 
be tried by a competent tribunal of the State in the territory of which the act was 
committed, or by such international penal tribunal as may have jurisdiction with respect 
to those Contracting Parties which shall have accepted its jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE VII 


Genocide and other acts enumerated in article III shall not be considered as political 
crimes for the purpose of extradition. The Contracting Parties pledge themselves in such 
cases to grant extradition in accordance with their laws and treaties in force. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Any Contracting Party may call upon the competent organs of the United Nations to 
take such action under the Charter of the United Nations as they consider appropriate 
for the prevention and suppression of acts of genocide or any of the other acts 
enumerated in article IIL 


ARTICLE IX 
Disputes between the Contracting Parties relating to the interpretation, application 
or fulfilment of the present Convention, including those relating to the responsibility of 


a State for genocide or any of the other acts enumerated in article III, shall be submitted 
to the International Court of Justice at the request of any of the parties to the dispute. 


ARTICLE X 


The present Convention, of which the Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall bear the date of 9 December 1948. 


ARTICLE XI 


The present Convention shall be open until31 December 1949 for signature on behalf 
of any Member of the United Nations and of any non-member State to which an 
invitation to sign has been addressed by the General Assembly. The present Convention 
shall be ratified, and the instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


After January 1950, the present Convention may be acceded to on behalf of any 
Member of the United Nations and of any non-member State which has received an 
invitation as aforesaid. Instruments of accession shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE XII 


Any Contracting Party may at any time by notification addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, extend the application of the present Convention to all 
or any of the territory for the conduct of whose foreign relations that Contracting Party 
is responsible. 


ARTICLE XIII 


On the day when the first twenty instruments of ratification or accession have been 
deposited, the Secretary-General shall draw up a proces-verbal and transmit a copy of it to 
each Member of the United Nations and to each of the non-member States contemplated 
in article XI. 


The present Convention shall come into force on the ninetieth day following the 
date of deposit of the twentieth instrument of ratification or accession. Any ratification 
or accession effected subsequent to the latter date shall become effective on the 
ninetieth day following the deposit of the instrument of ratification or accession. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The present Convention shall remain in effect for a period of ten years as from the 
date of its coming into force. It shall thereafter remain in force for successive periods of 
five years for such Contracting Parties as have not denounced it at least six months be- 
fore the expiration of the current period. Denunciation shall be effected by a written 
notification addressed to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE XV 


If, as a result of denunciations, the number of Parties to the present Convention 
should become less than sixteen, the Convention shall cease to be in force as from the 
date on which the last of these denunciations shall become effective. 


ARTICLE XVI 


A request for the revision of the present Convention may be made at any time by any 
Contracting Party by means of a notification in writing addressed to the Secretary- 
General. 


The General Assembly shall decide upon the steps, if any, to be taken in respect 
of such request 
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ARTICLE XVII 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall notify all Members of the United 
Nations and the non-member States contemplated in article XI of the following: 


a) signatures, ratifications and accession received in accordance with article XI; 
b) notifications received in accordance with article XII; 


c) the date upon which the present Convention comes into force in accordance with 
article XIII; 


d) denunciations received in accordance with article XIV; 
e) the abrogation of the Convention in accordance with article XV; 
f) notifications received in accordance with article XVI. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


The original of the present Convention shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations. 


A certified copy of the Convention shall be transmitted to all Members of the United 
Nations and to the non-member States contemplated in article XI. 


ARTICLE XIX 


The present Convention shall be registered by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations on the date of its coming into force. 
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APPENDIX V 


ORAL PRESENTATION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE COMMISSION 
OF THE CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
(14 March 1979) 


Mr. Chairman, 


Thank you for your kind permission to speak. I do so on behalf of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of Churches. 


It is a privilege to address this Commission whose ongoing work is of the utmost 
importance in a world of continuing and worsening violations of human rights. We have 
in the past cooperated closely with the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities, a cooperation which we know has been mutually beneficial 
and one which we hope will continue. 


Mr. Chairman, 


We have chosen to intervene on agenda item 22 so that we can underline the concern 
of the 300 national member churches world over of the World Council of Churches for 
a more just and participatory international community in which the discrimination of 
minorities exists only as historical record in human memory and in which the insistent 
regard by the international community for the protection of minorities becomes the 
constant inspiration and cornerstone of future generations. 


But, more specifically, we draw your attention to one of the matters which are before 
you, the progress report of the thirty-first session of the Sub-Commission (E/CN. 4/Sub. 
2/L583). We have congratulated the Commission on its decision to undertake a study of 
the question of the prevention and punishment of the crime of genocide and we have 
been impressed by the comprehensive study of the Special Rapporteur, Mr. Nicodeme 
Ruhashyankiko, whose findings are found in the document E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/416. We 
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note, however, that the reference to the massacres of Armenians at the beginning of this 
20th century is absent from the progress report. 


Mr. Chairman, 


Here we have again been made aware of the Sub-Commission’s discussions on 
paragraph 30 of the Special Rapporteur. We would like to speak in favour of the retention 
of this paragraph in the progress report. As you well know, the massacre of Armenians as 
an indisputable case of genocide has been borne out by a wealth of documentation. The 
events of 1915-1916 not only are historical facts. They remain fresh in the memory of a 
people. The absence of any reference to those events would not only call into question 
the study’s objectivity and accuracy, but blot out from the record of the United Nations 
the tragic and painful experience of the Armenian people. It would not only be 
regrettable but even dangerous if the records of a body like the United Nations do not 
register such historical cases which should have helped and still should help human- 
kind to learn from past negative experiences in order to prevent their further repetition. 


We therefore urge the Commission again to demonstrate its genuine concern for 
human rights by helping to reintroduce into the final report a reference to the Armenian 
genocide. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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APPENDIX VI 


MINUTE ON THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


During this Assembly’s discussion of violations of human rights our attention has 
been drawn to the historical reality and present threat of genocide to some peoples. Far 
too often these occurrences are passed over in silence. In certain current instances this 
is being used by groups to justify wholly unacceptable acts of violence. 


In this context we have been reminded once again of the tragic massacre of one-and- 
a-half million Armenians in Turkey and the deportation of another half-million from 
this historic homeland at the beginning of this century. The silence of the world 
community and deliberate efforts to deny even historical facts have been consistent 
sources of anguish and growing despair to the Armenian people, the Armenian 
churches and many others. 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of 
Churches has raised this concern in the United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
with reference to the latter's study of the Question of Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide. 


The Assembly requests the General Secretary to provide information to the churches 
on this and to continue to pursue the matter in appropriate contexts. Public recognition 
of those events is essential in order that they do not continue to engender violent acts of 
retribution, and that through remembering this history of the Armenian people other 
peoples might be spared a similar fate. 


(Adopted by the Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches meeting in Vancouver, Canada, 
24 July - 10 August 1983) 
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APPENDIX VII 


ARMENIAN MEMBER CHURCHES OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


ARMENIAN APOSTOLIC CHURCH 

(Hai Arakélakan Yékéghétsi) 

Holy See, Etchmiadzin, Armenian SSR — Tel. : 5.34.34, 5.23.80. 5,600,000 Armenians un- 
der its jurisdiction — 5 dioceses in the USSR and 9 in the diaspora — 2 Patriarchates : 
Jerusalem, founded in the 7th century, and Constantinople in the 12th century — 
500 parishes and monasteries — 500 bishops and priests. Publications: Etchmiadzin 
(monthly official organ), “Armenian Church” and“ Mother Church” (Armenian diocese 
of the USA). WCC (1962), CEC, CPC. His Holiness Vasken I, Patriarch and Catholicos of 
All Armenians. 


According to tradition, the apostles St Thaddeus and St Bartholomew came to 
Armenia and preached the gospel. From the first century onwards there were Christian 
communities in Armenia. In 301, during the time of the Armenian King Trdat III (291- 
330) and of St. Gregory the Illuminator (300-325), who was the first Catholicos of the 
Armenians, Christianity was proclaimed the official state religion. The present 
Catholicos of All Armenians, Vasken I, is the 130th Catholicos. The historical spiritual 
centre of this independent national Christian Church is Holy Etchmiadzin, located in 
the city of Etchmiadzin in modern Soviet Armenia, twenty kilometers from the capital 
city of Erevan. 


Doctrinally, the Church bases its faith on the Bible, tradition, and on the decisions of 
the first three ecumenical councils. On the question of christology, it accepts the definition 
set by the Council of Ephesus, that Christ is “one in the incarnate nature of the word”. It 
does not accept the Council of Chalcedon (451), and also renounces to teachings of 
Nestorus and the monophysitism taught by Eutyches. The Church’s liturgy is substantially 
that of St. Basil, in classical Armenian. The chief vestment is the chasuble, shaped like a 
cope. For the eucharist unleavened bread and pure wine is used. Communion is given in 
both kinds by intinction. The Julian Calendar is followed. The Bible was translated into 
Armenian at the beginning of the 5th century, immediately after the creation of the 
Armenian alphabet. This alphabet is still in use today. 
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In 390 Armenia became divided between the Byzantine and Persian empires, and 
from 430 onwards it was periodically under some sort of pressure by Persians, Arabs and 
Turks, although retaining a reasonable degree of independence until the 15th century. 
They continue to be united by the bond of race, language, literature and religion. The 
persecutions caused by the power of the Turkish Empire from 1893 onwards until the 
socialist epoch were the most severe. In spite of the fact that the Armenian Apostolic 
Church (AAC) lives today in the shadow of the secular state, it still represents the cultural 
and religious unity of Armenians in their homeland and abroad. Holy Etchmiadzin and 
other monastic centres have contributed to the advancement of culture, science and the 
arts for centuries. During the last 25 years many sanctuaries, old monasteries and 
churches have been renovated. Faithful members in the diaspora have made generous 
contributions for the renovation of old churches and the advancement of religious 
activities. 


As a result of the historical situation of the Armenian people, three sees were 
established within the hierarchy of the Armenian Church with local jurisdiction: the 
Patriarchates of Jerusalem and Constantinople (both canonically under the jurisdiction 
of Holy Etchmiadzin, their bishops being consecrated by the Catholicos of All 
Armenians), and the Catholicate of Cilicia in Antelias, Lebanon. The Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem exercises authority over Armenian monasteries in Israel and the parishes of 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jaffa, Haifa, Ramlah and Amman. The Catholicate of Cilicia 
exercises authority over the dioceses and churches in Lebanon, Syria and Cyprus. Since 
1956 it is also responsible for the dioceses in Iran and Greece. From 1957 two of the 
dioceses have been in the USA, in addition to other dioceses which have been there since 
1890. At present, approximately three million Armenians live in Soviet Armenia, about 
one-and-a-half million in the other republics of the Soviet Union, and some two million 
in diaspora. 


During the last twenty years five bishops, 22 celibate priests, 45 married priests and 
27 deacons have graduated from the seminary at Etchmiadzin. In recent years the 
number of baptisms, religious marriages, and church-going believers has gone up. 


A new Armenian translation of the New Testament for Armenians in the Soviet 
Union (third edition: 20,000 copies) and for Armenians in the diaspora (first edition : 
50,000 copies) is in preparation. Fifteen biblical scholars have been working for over a 
year on a new translation of the whole Bible. The construction of a religious museum 
and library at Etchmiadzin was started in 1979; they will soon be inaugurated. There are 
plans to publish and distribute widely an official weekly of the AAC in three languages, 
Armenian, English and French. 
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ARMENIAN APOSTOLIC CHURCH 

(Hayastaniaytz Arakélagan Yégéghétsi) 

Armenian Catholicossate of Cilicia, Antelias, Lebanon — Tel.: 410001-3 — Telex: 
Cilcat 23501 LE. 800,000 members — 12 dioceses — 150 parishes — 14 bishops — 
120 priests. Publication: “Hask” (monthly, in Armenian). WCC (1962), MECC. 
His Holiness Karekin II, Catholicos of Cilicia. 


The diaspora has been a permanent aspect of Armenian history. Since the dawn of 
their history the Armenians, for one reason or another, have emigrated. Such emigration, 
often forced and massive, began in the 10th century, with the successive occupation of 
Armenia by the Byzantines, Seljuk Turks, Persians, Ottomans, and Russians. 


After the fall of the Bagradit dynasty in Armenia in the 10th century, many Armenian 
princes took refuge in Cilicia and formed an independent kingdom which lasted about 
three hundred years. When this kingdom was finally sacked by the Mamelukes of Egypt, 
thousands of Armenians went as far west as Poland, Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria. 
In 1605 the Persian king Shah Abbas invaded Armenia and took large numbers of 
Armenians to his capital Ishfahan where they settled and prospered, building their own 
city of New Julfa. When Sultan Mohammad II occupied Constantinople in 1451, he 
brought in many Armenians in order to counterbalance the Greek population of that 
city and give impetus to commerce and crafts. An Armenian patriarchate was 
subsequently established here along with the Greek one. 


Deportation and migration continued in succeeding centuries. But none of the mass 
deportations of earlier years equalled those that took place in the period 1915-1922. 
Over one-and-a-half million Armenians were massacred by the Turkish authorities and 
the rest deported to the Syrian deserts. 


The Armenian diaspora remains fluid as the Armenians continue, although at a 
slower pace, to move from country to country. At present there are about two million of 
them, mostly in Middle Eastern countries, the United States and Canada, the northern 
countries of South America, southern and western Europe, and Australia. The Church in. 
diaspora has three centres: the Patriarchate of Constantinople, the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, and the Catholicossate of Cilicia. The Catholicossate of Cilicia, re- 
established and recognized in Antelias, Lebanon, in 1930, with its diocesan administrative 
organization, theological seminary and worldwide ecumenical relations, is one of the 
major spiritual centres of the Armenian diaspora. It also plays a significant role in the 
cultural, social, and political life of the nation. Its jurisdiction now covers Lebanon, 
Syria, Cyprus, Kuwait, United Arab Emirates of the Gulf Area, Iran, Greece, and part of 
the Armenian communities in North America. 


Today the Armenian Church in diaspora finds itself in very different contexts and 
thus faces various problems and challenges. It is truly a scattered church, but this has 
not affected the integrity and unity of its faith. Deeply rooted in its centuries-old 
tradition, the Church continues to bear witness to the salvation of human beings in 
Christ, and to work for the constant renewal of its life; responding to the challenges of the 
modern world. Translation and dissemination of the Bible, Christian education through 
courses for youth and adults and popular publications, emphasis on local leadership, 
both clerical and lay, care of children of broken families, homes for the aged and housing 
projects for the needy — all these are among the concerns and activities of the Church. 
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UNION OF THE ARMENIAN EVANGELICAL CHURCHES IN THE NEAR EAST 
P.O. Box 110-377, Beirut — Tel. : 233547 and 349815. 9,500 members — 24 congregations 
— 13 pastors. Publications: Religious Monthly for Youth, Literary Monthly for Juniors, 
Devotional Quarterly to Promote Family Worship, Occasional Publications (all in 
Armenian). WCC (1948), MECC, WARC, MEFEC. Moderator: Rev. Hovhannes 
Karjian, P.O. Box 112-508, Beirut, Lebanon — Secretary: Rev. Barkev Apartian. 


This Church in the Near East is an autonomous body of churches comprising 24 
congregations throughout Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece, Egypt and Iran. Beginning 
in the second decade of the 19th century as an indigenous reform movement within the 
Armenian Orthodox Church, it developed into an independent community in 1846 in 
Istanbul, and in subsequent decades registered a membership of 60,000 throughout the 
Ottoman Empire. After the First World War, when the Armenian population was 
decimated and the remnant deported from its historic homeland in what is now called 
Turkey, the Union was reorganized in Syria and Lebanon. The Union is composed of 
autonomous congregations. Its organizational pattern is a kind of modified con- 
gregationalism. The annual convention of the Union is the highest authority. The central 
committee of 12 members, elected at the convention, acts as an administrative body 
supervising and coordinating the activities of the member churches and church-related 
institutions. 


From its inception, the Armenian Evangelical Church has stressed the importance 
of education. It now operates 23 schools and four high schools and owns the only 
university-level college in the diaspora: Haigazian College, member of the Association 
of International Colleges and Universities-Europe Inc., with an enrolment of 400 
students. It operates, moreover, four conference centres in Syria, Lebanon, Iran and 
Turkey. Together with the Arabic-speaking Evangelical churches, the Union owns and 
operates a secondary school in Aleppo and the Near East School of Theology in Beirut 
(the latter also supported by foreign missionary agencies). With the Armenian Orthodox 
and Armenian Catholic Catholicossates it operates the old people’s homes in Aleppo 
and Beirut, and a sanatorium in Lebanon. 


It has developed ecumenical ties with several churches and fraternal relations with 
the Armenian Evangelical Union of North America and the Armenian Evangelical 
Union of France. In spite of grave problems of emigrations and persecution, the Union 
continues to function with a growing awareness of its mission in its territories. 
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1981/No. 
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1982/No. 
1982/No. 


1983/No. 
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1983/No. 2 


1983/No. 
1983/No. 


1983/No. 


Human Rights in the Republic of Korea (out of print) 


33rd Session A Report on the United Nations General Assembly, 
from the U.N. Headquarters Liaison Office (English) 


The Indochina Conflict: Basic Elements (English) 


34th Session A Report on the United Nations General Assembly, 
from the U.N. Headquarters Liaison Office (English) 


Iron Hand, Velvet Glove: Studies on Militarization in 
Five Critical Areas in the Philippines (out of print) 


Arms Race in Europe: New Developments, 
Interview with Wolf von Baudissin (English, German) 


Study Paper on Religious Liberty (English) 

El Salvador, One Year of Repression (English) 

Political Trends in Africa (out of print) 

The Human Rights Issue and the Human Rights Movement 
Political Issues Linking the Pacific and Asia (out of print) 
Invasion of Lebanon (English) 

Militarism and Human Rights 


Ecumenical Presence at the United Nations 
Second Special Session on Disarmament (English) 


In Their Own Words: Human Rights Violations in the West Bank 


Conflict in the South Atlantic: Documents on the Falklands/Malvinas 
Crisis (English) 


Human Rights on the Ecumenical Agenda (English) 


International Affairs at the Sixth Assembly 
Statements, Resolutions, Minutes (English, German, French, Spanish) 


Marshall Islands: 37 years after (English, French) 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION is an occasional publication 

of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the 
World Council of Churches, under the general editorship of Erich 
Weingartner, Executive Secretary, with the assistance of Barbara 
Jorgenson. Its purpose is to provide for churches and church- 
related institutions and individuals a variety of background 
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